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unmistakable signs in the other direction. During that visit of the English fleet to Kiel at the end of June, 1914, the British Ambassador in St. Petersburg, Buchanan, announced the conclusion of an Anglo-Russian naval convention. The charming wife of the commander of the English squadron in Kiel, Lady Warrender, an Anglo-Saxon of the type of those political women which we scarcely know in Germany, was rather embarrassed when I referred to this fact with gentle irony. I said that it was all the same to us whether in the event of war British and Russian squadrons operated together or apart, but it might easily lead to a misunderstanding if such trains of thought were voiced at that moment. She described Buchanan as a simple-minded blunderer. Whether rightly or not, the fact of the convention as such ought to have sharpened our wits.
Whilst we gave England the choice, by means of an unskilful and clumsy imitation of the Bosnian crisis in 1908-9, of either putting the Grand-Ducal party out of humour or of opening the war under particularly advantageous conditions, there came to the surface the feeling of those London clubs whose minds were steadfastly fixed on the war and left it to a favourable moment to decide when we should be struck down by force. When in the course of July, England realized the cul-de-sac into which Bethmann had got himself, she turned away from the businesslike peace policy of an understanding, which she kept up until Grey's proposal of a conference (if we are to believe